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If you do your part to make your organization alive and 





strong, you can look forward to better pay and better work- 






ing conditions in the future. And also greater security than 






you enjoy today. On the other hand, if you neglect your 






union and it becomes debilitated, you can’t expect it to do 






an effective job for you. What you can expect, if you neglect 






your union, is economic setbacks and misery. 






Sc, in fairness to yourself and your fellow trade unionists, 






won’t you do your part to help build your union? It isn’t 






hard. Just take a genuine interest in union affairs. Study 









your union’s problems. Bring new members into the fold. 
And attend union meetings regularly. This is the sensible, 
practical way to build your union—and it will pay off for 
you in deep-down satisfaction as well as in dollars and cents. 
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The Los Angeles convention elected the foliowing officers for 
the ensuing term: 


President 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Georce MEANY 


Wiuram F. ScHNitz_er 


First Vice-President 
MattHew WOLL 


Eighth Vice-President 
Cuaries J. MacGowan 


Ninth Vice-President 
HERMAN WINTER 


Tenth Vice-President 
Danie, W. Tracy 


Eleventh Vice-President 
Wiiuram L. McFertrivce 


Twelfth Vice-President 
James C. PETRILLO 


Thirteenth Vice-President 
Dave Beck 


Second Vice-President 
Georce M. Harrison 


Third Vice-President 
Danie. J. Tosin 


Fourth Vice-President 
Harry C. Bates 


Fifth Vice-President 
Wituiam C. BirturicuHt 


Sixth Vice-President 
Wituiam C. Donerty 


Fourteenth Vice-President 
Maurice A. HutcHEeson 


Fifteenth Vice-President....../ A. J. Hayes 


Seventh Vice-President 
Daviv DuBINSKY 
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Chicago labor is proud of its achieve- 
ments. Local unions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in our city have accom- 
plished a great deal over the years in ad- 
vancing the economic ‘and working condi- 
tions of their members. In the last twelve 
months hundreds of thousands of A. F. of L. 
members in Chicago have gained wage in- 
creases, shorter hours, welfare funds and 
other benefits with almost no interruption 
in production. 

Chicago labor is proud, too, of its work 
for the community. Just about any cam- 
paign affecting the people of Chicago now 
has labor’s participation. Busy though they 
are in serving the members of their own 
unions, the leaders of A. F. of L. organi- 
zations in Chicago have never refused any 
assignment on worthy community projects. 

Through our “WCFL Frolics” we have 
been able to raise funds for the various 
disease-fighting organizations and other 
worthwhile causes. This wonderful event 
helps the Chicago Federation of Labor 
fulfill many of its obligations to those who 
need help. 

In traveling around the country, I have 
become aware of the expanding role of 
labor in civic affairs. Of course, in Chi- 
cago we have long been called upon by 
public officials to participate in community 
enterprises. It is rewarding to know that 
other cities are also learning to use the 
talents of trade unionists. 

In the past year we have welcomed more 
conventions of A. F. of L. unions than in 
any other year in the history of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor. I like to think that 
the great record of Chicago’s trade union 
movement helps to draw labor organizations 
to our city. Chicago also has a fine reputa- 
tion for hospitality, and its central location 
makes it a “naturai” as a convention site. 

Next year we shall have the privilege of 
entertaining the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor itself. This will be a 
very great honor for the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor, and I am sure that we shal! 
have the active assistance of officers and 
members of every local union. 

William A. Lee. 


Published monthly by the American Federation of Labor at the A. F. of L. Building, Washington 1, D. C. Printed 
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Subscriptions, 
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Receiving his gavel from Temporary Chairman Thomas Ranford, President George Me 


any stepped forward and delivered 


a stirring keynote address in which he condemned those who are satisfied to have the U.S. in a ‘second best’ position 


The A. fof L. Convention 


WHAT 


[7 DAY 


‘Second best’ not good enough 
for America, President Meany 
declares in keynote address; 


Mitchell, Becu, Stassen talk 


The seventy-third annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor opened Monday morning, Sep- 
tember 20, in the Embassy Room of 
the Ambassador Hotel in Los Angeles. 
It was the first A. F. of L. convention 
Mthat city since 1927. Thomas Ran- 
ford, president of the Los Angeles 
fentral Labor Council, was the tem- 
porary chairman. 

Auxiliary Bishop Joseph T. Mc- 
Gicken of the Archdiocese of Los 
Miigeles gave the invocation. The 
Welegates and guests sang the national 
@ithem, which was played by an or- 
hestra led by Victor Young. 
eC. J. Haggerty, secretary-treasurer 
of the California State Federation of 
Labor. welcomed the convention. In 
pMS adress he recalled that in 1927 
E F. of L.’s membership in Cali- 
totaled only 95,000. Today 
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HAPPENED AT LOS ANGELES 


the A. F. of L. has 1,300,000 members 
in the state, he said. 

W. J. Bassett, secretary of the Los 
Angeles Central Labor Council, made 
brief welcoming remarks and then in- 
troduced Governor Goodwin Knight 
of California, Mayor Norris Poulson 
of Los Angeles and other public of- 
ficials. 

Temporary Chairman Ranford re- 
ported that the Convention Committee 
had been very busy for weeks. The 
aim of the committee “is for you to 
have the finest time you have ever 
had in any convention,” he declared. 

Brother Ranford then introduced 
President George Meany. There was 
prolonged applause as the leader of 
more than 10,000,000 wage-earners 
stepped forward to receive his gavel 
and deliver his keynote address. 

President Meany told the conven- 
tion that the American people should 
see that those persons who advocate 
a “second best” economy for the 
nation emerge second best in the 
November elections. 

Hitting at Administration boasting 
that this is the “second-best year” for 
the United States economically, the 
A. F. of L. leader said: 

“The cost of this second-best year 


e e DAY BY DAY 


up to now is 2,000,000 jobs and 
$7,000,000,000 less on the tables and 
wage lists of the country. Could we 
have won the last war with a second- 
best Navy and a second-best Army 
and second-best Air Force? 

“Do we want a second-rate Con- 
gress or a second-rate Administration 
at a time when American responsi- 
bilities, needs and opportunities are 
greater than ever before? 

“Let me make a suggestion on the 
political campaign to those who advo- 
cate a ‘second best’ philosophy as 
being good enough for America. Let 
us see that they emerge from the 
political campaign second best.” 

President Meany said that what the 
American Federation of Labor wants 
is maximum employment, maximum 
production and maximum purchasing 
power. He pointed out that unless 
America maintains a strong, healthy 
economy, it might suffer a collapse 
which would: give Soviet Russia a 
victory in its campaign for world 
domination without firing a shot. 

Noting the deterioration of Ameri- 
ca’s relations with the free world and 
the rise of anti-Americanism in many 
places, Mr. Meany said: 

“In the very na- (Turn to Page 6) 
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Lee Minton (left), president of Glass Bottle Blo 
discussed 1.L.O. problems with Ralph Wright, ILL¢ 
representative and an ex-Assistant Secretary of Lal 


Three A. F. of L. vice-presidents on the platform on opening day. 
From the left, D. W. Tracy, M. A. Hutcheson and George Harrison 


Teamsters’ President Dave Beck and 
Musicians’ President James Petrillo 
looked over the A. F. of L. magazine 


Governor Goodwin Knight (left) and Herman 
Winter, Executive Council member. Governor 
Knight welcomed the delegates to California 


Speech by Harold Stassen dealt with 
the work of the Foreign Operations 
Administration, of which he is head 
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Convention arrangements were checked by Secretary 
Schnitzler (center) and Thomas Pitts (left) and 
C. J. Haggerty, the president and the secretary, 
respectively, of the California State Federation 


President Meany and film star Pat O'Brien. 


Mr. Meany and many entertainment notables 
appeared on big coast-to-coast TV program 


International Brotherhood of Bookbinders was represented 
ably by Bette Bell Hogan, Joseph Denny and Robert Haskin 


’ 


Secretary of Labor Martin Durkin 
te present Secretary, James Mitchell 


J. Albert Woll, 
counsel, spoke 
on developments 
in field of law 


Pat Gorman (right), secretary of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters, tried a union label shirt for size 
while Harry Poole (left) and Max Osslo looked on 
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Key figures in what proved to be an outstanding convention, President Meany 





and Secretary Schnitzler—as well as all fifteen vice-presidents—won reelection 


ture of things today, any encourage- 
ment of anti-American sentiment 
means encouragement of pro-Com- 
munist sentiment.” 

He said that anti-American senti- 
ment is found among people who 
should know better. The A. F. of L. 
has a duty to warn against neutralism 
and acceptance of the propaganda of 
“co-existence” with the Communists, 
he declared. 

President Meany called on the 
United States to take the lead in 
developing a policy of strength “so 
that we can hold back any further 
progress by the advocates of this 
ruthless ideology that spells out noth- 
ing but ruin for the entire world.” 

The A. F. of L. can be counted 
upon to do its part, he said. 

“The American Federation of Labor 
has been dedicated to the principle of 
good citizenship and loyalty to coun- 
try from the days of its inception,” 
he said. “I don’t think it is going to 
change and I don’t think it is going 
to display any less its ardor and its 
adherence and its loyalty to this, the 
greatest nation on earth.” 

The leader of more than 10,000,000 
trade unionists said that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor wants to see 
full employment from the point of 
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view of our country itself, our na- 
tional security and the security of the 
free world. 

“The No. 1 problem that we still 
have here at home is the problem of 
unemployment,” he said. 

“Now, of course, this is a very 
touchy subject; this is a subject that 
becomes political if you say too much 
about it, but I would like to point out 
that the Administration and the gov- 
ernment itself has a duty in regard 
to this question, that you just don’t 
sit and adopt a bluebird philosophy: 
‘Well, everything is going to be all 
right tomorrow. Just wait a little.’ ” 

He read the section of the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 which makes it 
national policy for the federal gov- 
ernment to employ all its resources to 
promote maximum employment, pro- 
duction and purchasing power. He 
criticized Congress for its failure to 
take steps toward that goal. 

“We can’t cancel out the effects of 
unemployment—loss of jobs—on the 
part of millions of workers by rosy 
profit statements,” President Meany 
said. “They don’t balance one an- 
other off. You can’t cancel out the 
workers’ loss by the stockholders’ 
gain. 

“We have had a depression. We 
































































have these setbacks, the lulls. We to 
have had unemployment before. But he 
this is the first time in my experivnce 
where we have had widespread un. tel 
employment and been asked by our an 
government to be happy about it. fol 
The real prophets of doom and de 
gloom are those who feel that a small JJ tw 
economy is inevitable for America, 
President Meany declared. der 
The speaker denounced “this old § lim 
theory that 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 un. &f gal 
employed is good for business.” of 
“It is just not good for business,” J We 
Mr. Meany said. “It is not good for J five 
anybody. I would like to see one del 
try to sell that idea to people who are § 9s 
unemployed.” to 
There is no question about Ameri- I 
ca’s ability to produce, the A. F. of L. J pre 
president emphasized, but mere pro- J dek 
duction is no good “unless we have § o ' 
somebody to consume our produc. § Ver 
tion.” He recalled the disastrous col- J Lat 
lapse of 1929 and thereafter when un. frat 
employment fed on unemployment. 0 
“The lack of purchasing power on § &™ 
the part of those unemployed, their Tra 
failure to purchase, meant unemploy- tion 
ment and layoffs for more,” he said. 4 
“Of course, we went down and down & état 
and down, until we had not 3,000,000 @ es 
or 4,000,000 unemployed but we had wor! 
12,000,000 or 14,000,000 unenm- net 
ployed.” cirel 
President Meany suggested to the dem 
sloganeers that they pay visits to eco. "°° 
nomically distressed regions. the ¢ 
“Let them go to the cotton mills M 
of New England,” he urged. “Let does 
them go down to the mining commu- s 
nities of Pennsylvania, Kentucky and § PP 
West Virginia, where they will find Th 
far too many unemployed and far too the A 
few jobs available. Maybe they wil § *" 
get a load of some real gloom. Pleas 
“Then let them get an earful of = 
the pessimism and the philosophy that broth 
some of our trade union officials gel ing tl 
from the employer at the bargaining enabl 
tables these days. They will tell you ‘* in 
how bad things are. Let the slogan hj 
eers talk to them and they will get 
some more real gloom.” eq 
In his keynote speech thé A. F. of L. — 
chieftain pledged that the Federation ng fe 
will not be a tail to the Democratic ot world 
Republican kite but will participate Har 
to the limit of its resources in politi Porei 
cal action to elect friendly Cor delive 
gressmen and state legislators. The * 
A. F. of L. intends to remain stron? Tc 
to obtain for the workers it represent: # “tive 
a fair share of the wealth they help # You h: 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 0CTO 
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to produce through their exertions, 
he said. 

President Meany praised Carper- 
ters’ President Maurice Hutcheson 
and Machinists’ President A. J. Hayes 
for negotiating a settlement of the 
decades-old jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween their unions. 

At the afternoon session the Cre- 
dentials Committee submitted a pre- 
liminary report. The names of dele- 
gates appointed to serve as members 
of the various convention committees 
were read. The report of the Execu- 
tive Council was distributed to the 
delegates, and the assignment of vari- 
ous subjects contained in the report 
to committees was made known. 

President Meany introduced and 
presented badges to the fraternal 
delegates—A. E. Tiffin and J. G. Baty 
of the British Union Congress and 
Vern Metheral of the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada. Each 
fraternal delegate took a bow. 

Omer Becu, president of the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, addressed the conven- 
tion. 

“There must be a complete inte- 
gration of the free European coun- 
tries in the democratic European 
world if we are to hold back the So- 
viet aggressors,” he said. “In labor 
circles the need for the friends of 
democracy to pull together is clearly 
recognized, a recognition reflected in 
the close-knit unity of the I.C.F.T.U.” 

Mr. Becu warned that appeasement 
does not “offer a solution.” 

“Strength is the only argument that 
impresses the Communist,” he said. 

The I.C.F.T.U.’s president praised 
the American Federation of Labor as 
“a tower of strength.” He expressed 
pleasure at the opportunity to “pay a 
well-earned tribute to our American 
brothers for their great part in bring- 
ing the Confederation into being and 
enabling it to do a good job since 
its inception.” 

Mr. Becu warmly commended the 
A. F. of L. for its “generous” partici- 
pation in international affairs. This 
he termed “the bright and encourag- 
ing feature in the troubled state of the 
world.” 

Harold E. Stassen, director of the 
Foreign Operations Administration, 


delivered an address to the conven- 
ton, 


“ . 

I commend you,” he said, “for the 
active and constructive interest which 
you have taken for many years in the 
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foreign policy of our country and in 
the free trade union movement in 
other countries. I report to you that 
we have now reached a complete 
agreement for a working relationship 
between the American Federation of 
Labor and the Foreign Operations 
Administration.” 

Mr. Stassen said that the U.S. pro- 
gram of foreign operations rests upon 
the principles of “mutual concern and 
mutual interest.” He traced the high- 
lights of the program during the cur- 
rent year. Over 1,000,000,000 per- 
sons in other countries are affected by 
the program, he said, adding: 

“Every home inside the United 
States will be affected by its success 
or failure. * * * I have a deep and 
abiding faith that it will succeed.” 

President Meany assured Mr. Stas- 
sen of the complete cooperation of the 
American Federation of Labor in car- 
rying on the work of the Foreign 
Operations Administration. This 
work is “of tremendous importance,” 
President Meany said. 

Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler an- 
nounced the receipt of various resolu- 
tions within the constitutional time 
limit and other resolutions requiring 
unanimous consent. There was no 
objection to the introduction of any 
resolution which needed unanimous 
consent. 


Mitchell Speaks 


James P. Mitchell, Secretary of 
Labor, addressed the convention. He 
said that it is true that unemployment 
is higher than it was last year, but 
he asserted that recently the numbers 
who are jobless have “declined some- 
what.” 

“President Eisenhower’s program,” 
the Secretary said, “is designed to 
strengthen our nation by helping our 
people help themselves. We have in- 
creased social security protection to 
10,000,000 persons not previously 
covered. We have provided unem- 
ployment. insurance protection for 
4,000,000 additional people.” 

Mr. Mitchell said his Department is 
vigorously enforcing labor legislation 
and is interested in promoting ap- 
prentice training. 

The Secretary defended and praised 
the Administration. He asserted that 
it “has been trying to help working 
people.” He also declared that “we 
have conscientiously attempted to put 
the national interest first and act in 
the light of the public welfare.” 

Mr. Mitchell expressed the belief 


that those directing the Department 
of Labor have the support of organi- 
ized labor, adding: 

“And I am glad that we have it 
despite minor incidents and occa- 
sional convention oratory.” 

Then the Secretary of Labor said: 

“I have great respect and admira- 
tion for Samuel Gompers, and I agree 
with his political philosophy that la- 
bor should not be wedded to any 
political party but should reward its 
friends and oppose its enemies. It is 
difficult to see, however, how that 
philosophy is being applied when 
criticism of an Administration is all- 
encompassing and takes no note of 
its intentions or accomplishments. 

“It is hard to conclude that there 
has been an objective appraisal of the 
Eisenhower Administration’s achieve- 
ments when there is only grudging 
praise for the addition of 10,000,000 
people to the social security system; 
an increase in social security benefits; 
the first major federal extension of 
the unemployment insurance system 
in its history, giving protection of this 
system to an additional 4,000,000 per- 
sons; dynamic public housing, high- 
way and maritime construction pro- 
grams; a medical reinsurance pro- 
posal, and other dramatic and for- 
ward-looking programs for the benefit 
of our people.” 

In the closing portion of his address 
the Secretary of Labor said: 

“Wage-earners and their repre- 
sentatives should always aspire to 
higher and better standards of living. 
This you are doing, and in this I hope 
you will always 'e successful. While 
I applaud your efforts in this direc- 
tion, as a long-time friend of labor I 
am disturbed when you criticize un- 
fairly. 

“It seems to me that anyone criti- 
cizing an Administration should do 
so not on the basis of its political tag 
but on the basis of what he really 
believes it is doing wrong. In the 
past twenty months we have accom- 
plished much for the working men 
and women of America, and I can 
pledge to you that we will continue 
to do so. But I would like to suggest 
to you that if we were as confident 
of your support when we do right as 
we are of your criticism when we do 
wrong, we would be even more effec- 
tive in your behalf.” 

President Meany assured the 
speaker that the convention would 
make a complete (Turn to Page 10) 
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The delegation of the 
Maintenance of Way Men 
was led by Tom Carroll 


Convention speech was 
delivered by Seaborn 
Collins, the Legion's 
new national commander 





A moment after a lei was put around her neck, 
George Meany and Mrs. Vern Metheral, wife of 
Canadian fraternal delegate, looked like this 


Vice-President Matthew Woll was 
Resolutions Committee chairman 


President Joseph Moreschi (left) of the Labo Josep 
discussed problems which are facing that unit Garm 
a chat with George P. Delaney, the internat] Holle 
representative of the American Federation of 


Rail labor topics heid the attention of 
Michael Fox (left) of Railway Department, 
George Harrison of the Railway Clerks and 
G. E. Leighty of the Railroad Telegraphers 
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David Morse, director-general of the 
International Labor Organization, was 
a guest speaker at Los Angeles session 








leading figure in the convention 
s President A. Philip Randolph of 
thood of Sleeping Car Porters 






Delegate Megel (left) of the Teachers 
and Delegate O'Hare of Tobacco Workers 








Publications were examined by Howard Coughlin of the 
Office Employes and Bette Bell Hogan of Bookbinders 
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Joseph McCurdy (left), president of the United 
Garment Workers, talked things over with Jerry 
Holleman of the Texas State Federation of Labor 
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John Quimby of the 
San Diego, Calif., 
central labor body 
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appraisal of the Labor Department’s 
and the Administration’s work. 

“And I can assure you that that 
appraisal will be more than fair,” 
President Meany said. 

The A. F. of L.’s chieftain ex- 
pressed confidence that “permission 
to speak one’s mind is part of the 
warp and woof of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor.” 

“We like it ourselves and we cer- 
tainly accord it to all our visitors,” 
Mr. Meany said. “I want to assure 
Brother Mitchell of our continued 
support to strengthen and build up 
the Department of Labor. I think 
he will concede it is a Department of 
government that needs strengthening. 
It needs greater appropriations to 
carry out the work that it is charged 
with in protecting the interests of 
the wage-earner.” 

The Committee on Rules and Order 
of Business submitted its report. The 
chairman of the committee was John 
B. Robinson of the Barbers. The 
secretary was Joseph Lewis of the 
Stove Mounters. The rules proposed 
by the committee were unanimously 
approved. 


Zid PAY 


President Meany raps Mitchell, 
proves his charges inaccurate; 
NLRB anti-labor bias scored; 
Gruber, Morse, Bitan are heard 


The convention was called to order 
at 9:45 a.m. by President Meany. 
After the invocation, which was de- 
livered by Rabbi Bernard Harrison 
of Temple Emanuel, the chair recog- 
nized Secretary Schnitzler for the 
reading of messages and announce- 
ments. 

A message from Vice-President 
Daniel J. Tobin, president emeritus 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, communicated his greet- 
ings and best wishes for a successful 
convention. This message came from 
Indianapolis. 

Another message came from the 
International Center of Free Trade 
Unionists in Exile. The American 
Federation of Labor has always ex- 
tended “a hand of labor solidarity” 
and given hope and courage to the 
many millions of workers now en- 
slaved behind the Iron Curtain, the 
exiled trade unionists said. 
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Secretary Schnitzler read a letter 
from Walter Reuther, president of 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, to President Meany. Dated 
September 17, the letter said: 

“On the occasion of the annual con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor, I take this opportunity to 
convey to you and to all the delegates 
the fraternal best wishes of the offi- 
cers and members of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

“The ratification of the no-raiding 
agreement during the past year by 
our two organizations and by a sub- 
stantial majority of our affiliates rep- 
resents, in the opinion of the C.I.0., a 
heartening trend toward the elimina- 
tion of friction within the American 
labor movement. 

“I feel certain that the no-raiding 
agreement, which has gotten off to a 
most successful start, will in the fu- 
ture prove to be a document and a 
method of outstanding significance 
not only to labor but to the entire 
public. 

“On the foundation of this agree- 
ment, I hope that the representa- 
tives of our two organizations may 
strengthen the bonds of fraternal 
friendship and set the foundation for 
future unity of the American trade 
union movement.” 

Fraternal Delegate Metheral, rep- 
resenting the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada, addressed the 
convention. He reported on the recent 
convention of the Congress, which 
was held at Regina. Claude Jodoin 
of Montreal was elected as the new 
president of the Congress, Delegate 
Metheral said, and will assume his 
new official duties on November 1. 

The speaker said that unemploy- 
ment is a most pressing problem in 
Canada. Last winter and spring, he 
related, the nation’s unemployed to- 
tals reached more than 500,000, or 
about 10 per cent of the Canadian 
labor force. 

“Some observers this year suggest 
that the total will go even higher this 
winter.” Mr. Metheral said. 

The Canadian fraternal delegate 
told the convention that the defense 
of the free world rests to a large 
extent upon the efforts of Americans 
and Canadians “in the common cause 
of humanity.” 

“We in our Congress are very much 
pleased to be associated in the inter- 
national labor movement with our 
brothers and sisters of the American 


Federation of Labor,” he said. “We 





are convinced that our close relation. 
ships through these associations {..rm 
a very substantial and enduring part 
of the successful friendly relations 
which have existed for’ 140 years be. 
tween our two great neighbor nations. 
We in Canada want this to continue.” 

David A. Morse, director-general of 
the International Labor Organization, 
was the nex} speaker to address the 
convention. 

The 1.L.0.’s aim, he said, is to see 
the principle of freedom of associa- 
tion accepted and applied as a matter 
of common justice in all countries. 
When governments take part in the 
I.L.0.’s procedure for examining 
complaints of violation of trade union 
rights, he said, they recognize and 
accept this aim. 

“I have become more and more 
















































convinced,” said Mr. Morse, “that the fi 
I.L.0.’s work to abolish forced labor [ 
and to establish respect for freedom 0 
of association can be successful in the b 
long run only if we push ahead with c 
a vigorous practical program to pro- d 
mote free and democratic procedures re 
for solving problems in the labor y 
field. The I.L.0., with the support of 9 | 
the trade unions, can do much to fur- d 
ther such a program on a worldwide § to 
scale.” 
Forced Labor ° 
Noting that the United States has @ y, 
pioneered in the field of human rela- J fig 
tions, Mr. Morse said that any real J yo 
and lasting progress in labor-manage- J do 
ment relations throughout the world § ¢g 
“must take the human aspect as its 9 mj 
starting point.” tio 
The speaker closed with an appeal 
to the American labor movement to & ret 
help the I.L.O. in its efforts to abolish § dis 
forced labor, to establish respect for 9 an 
freedom of association and trade § g I 
union rights, and to promote a world- ‘ 
wide program of democratic labor- § Me 
management relations. mir 
President Meany thanked Mr. §f Aq, 
Morse for his address and assured cor 
him of the continued support of the § Ad; 
American Federation of Labor for the 9 Ad, 
work of the I.L.O. our 
“T would like to point out in pas & they 
ing,” Mr. Meany said, “on the subject whe 
of forced labor—somehow or other! J do ; 
can’t refrain from throwing roses 00 «) 
the record of the A. F. of L. when the & say; 
opportunity presents itself—that al! ff if yc 
of the information that went to the sugg 
United Nations and brought about P; 
the decisions to have the I.L.0. i & that 
vestigate forced labor, and all of the BA F 
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information that went into the slave 
labor maps that went all over the 
world to show the actual locations of 
the slave labor camps within the So- 
yiet Union—all of that information 
was supplied to the United Nations 
and the I.L.0. by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor.” 

The next speaker was Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, Undersecretary of the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Before introducing Mr. 
Rockefeller, President Meany told the 
convention that he wanted to say a 
few words to the convention “on 


something that I feel should be said.” 


‘Ashes on the Fleer’ 


“Yesterday,” President Meany said, 
“Secretary of Labor Mitchell ad- 
dressed this convention, and I like to 
feel that the American Federation of 
Labor is thoroughly familiar with the 
ordinary rules of courtesy which have 
become part of the inheritance of this 
country and of civilized countries 
down through the years—the rule of 
courtesy that you treat a guest within 
your house with every consideration. 
| am convinced that we have always 
done that and we are always going 
to do it. 

“Of course, there is another side to 
the coin—that the guest is expected 
to have consideration for the host. 
You don’t flip your cigar ashes on the 
floor when you are visiting friends as 
you do when you are at home. You 
don’t throw lighted matches around 
carelessly. You don’t bring any ter- 
mites in and plant them in the founda- 
tion of your host’s house.” 

President Meany recalled that Sec- 
retary Mitchell had said “he was 
disturbed when we criticized unfairly 
and that we criticize on the basis of 
a political tag.” 

“And he suggested,” President 
Meany continued, “that if the Ad- 
ministration—I presume he meant the 
Administration because a Cabinet offi- 
cer, of course, always speaks with 
Administration approval—that if the 
Administration were as confident of 
our support when they do right as 
they were confident of our criticism 
when they do wrong, that they could 
do a much more effective job for us. 

“Well, that could be construed as 
saying. “We will give you a little more 
if you behave yourselves.’ But I don’t 
suggest that is so.” 

President Meany then recalled 
that Secretary Mitchell had asserted 
A. F. of L. praise of the Administra- 
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tion’s social security achievements 
was “grudging.” This allegation was 
demolished by President Meany when 
he read the press statement he had 
issued on the day President Eisen- 
hower signed the social security bill. 
The A. F. of L. leader said that his 
statement gave praise “where praise 
is due, and certainly caanot be con- 
sidered as withholding praise of 
something we feel is good for labor 
and for which the President can take 
a large share of the credit.” 

President Meany continued: 

“A few days later, in the commer- 
cial of the American Federation of 
Labor radio program, the announcer 
had this to say: 

“*The best news for American 
workers recently is the new social 
security improvement law. This law, 
signed last week by the President, 
was the most constructive achieve- 
ment of the Eighty-third Congress. 
It benefits, directly or indirectly, 
every man, woman and child in 
America. 

“The American Federation of 
Labor believes in giving credit where 
credit is due. We have sharply criti- 
cized the record of Congress and this 
Administration. But we freely ac- 
knowledge that the new social security 
law is the exception to the rule and 
constitutes a substantial step forward. 
It upholds the basic insurance prin- 
ciple of social security, broadens its 
coverage and raises benefits. Eventu- 
ally, it is up to Congress to apply the 
same insurance principle to a new 
program to protect the American 
people from the ruinous economic 
effects of severe illness.’ 

“That went out on our radio pro- 
gram a few days after the President 
had signed the law, and I again sub- 
mit that this is a record which indi- 
cates that we do appraise fairly and 
objectively and without regard for 
political label.” 

Undersecretary Rockefeller, in his 
address to the convention, said: 

“You have been far-sighted in 
maintaining a continuing interest in 
the social programs of government 
alongside of your interests in eco- 
nomic progress. We who are 
charged with the administration of 
the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare want your con- 
tinuing counsel for our endeavors. 
We bespeak your help in maintain- 
ing the human touch that will allow 
us to develop our programs with 


understanding as well as wisdom.” 


W. C. Doherty, president of the 
National Association of Letter Car- 
riers and a member of the Executive 
Council, went to the platform and 
denounced Guy L. Brown, president 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, unaffiliated, for praising 
President Eisenhower’s recent veto of 
the federal employes’ small pay raise. 

Brother Doherty outlined the long 
and arduous fight to get a modest pay 
increase passed by Congress, only to 
have it vetoed by President Eisen- 
hower after Congress had adjourned 
and had no chance to override the 
veto. 

“Guy L. Brown was quoted as say- 
ing the President ‘acted wisely’ in 
vetoing the federal pay raise bill—a 
5 per cent increase,” Mr. Doherty 
said. “When the arbitration board 
denied the 221% per cent increase to 
the B.L.E.—and I am sure it was a 
justified demand—Guy L. Brown 
characterized the decision as ‘the most 
flagrant violation of moral justice | 
have witnessed in forty years of rail- 
roading.’ ” 

Mr. Doherty said there was no 
difference between the Presidential 
pocket veto, which Brown had seen 
fit to laud, and arbitrary action by 
management in private industry. 

“Guy L. Brown’s unkind and un- 
timely utterances were not in keeping 
with the spirit or letter of true free 
trade union ideals,” the A. F. of L. 
vice-president told the convention. 

At the afternoon session of the 
convention’s second day, J. G. Baty, 
fraternal delegate representing the 
British Trades Union Congress, traced 
the progress of the T.U.C. since its 
first convention eighty-six years ago. 
At that time the T.U.C. spoke for only 
118,000 workers, whereas in 1954 the 
delegates at the Brighton convention 
represented 8,000,000 toilers. 

Brother Baty told the American 
Federation of Labor that the recent 
T.U.C. convention, following the fail- 
ure of the French to ratify E.D.C., 
adopted a resolution concerning Ger- 
man rearmament. This resolution, he 
said, called for (Turn to Page 14) 
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W. J. Bassett, secretary of the 
central body, was one of local 
leaders who contributed greatly 
to the success of the convention 


President E. S. Miller of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes and Bill Schnitzer 
discussed a resolution during a recess 





President Raftery of Painters 
(left) and Delegate Gramling 
of the Operating Engineers 
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Humorous occurrences 
cropping up from ti 
time, and President 
didn't miss any of 









James Suffridge of Retail Clerks 
was glad to tell everybody he met 
of the great growth of his union 


Serafino Romualdi (standing), expert on unionism in 
Latin America, chatted with Lewis G. Hines, specia 
——— of A. F. of L. Both men have their 
offices at A. F. of L.'s headquarters in Washington 
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A tape recording for a broadcast was made when 
Irving Brown (center), European representative, 
was interviewed by radio newsman Harry Flannery 


President John Redmond headed 
delegation of the Fire Fighters 
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Problems of labor in the 
Philippines were covered 
by Edmundo Nolasco of the 
Federation of Free Workers 


Stage Employes’ interests 
were taken care of by Dick 
Walsh, president of union 


President David Dubinsky of 
the Ladies’ Garment Workers 
was in a very happy mood as 
the convention got under way 


Vice-President William Doherty 
welcomed Austria's Ambassador 
Karl Gruber, a quest speaker 


Representing Metal Polishers 
was President Ray Muehlhoffer 











Germany to play its part in the de- 
fense of the West. However, the Brit- 
ish trade union movement desired that 
any rearmament of Germany should 
never be “on the same basis as hither- 
to prevailed.” 

The next speaker was Dr. Karl 
Gruber, the Austrian ambassador. 

Dr. Gruber told the convention 
about the prolonged efforts to obtain 
agreement from Soviet Russia for a 
withdrawal of Russian and Western 
troops from Austria. The Soviets 
stalled for years and then flatly re- 
fused to remove their soldiers, the 
ambassador said, and as a result Aus- 
tria’s freedom and independence have 
not been restored. Dr. Gruber sug- 
gested that it would be “entirely in 
the interest of the United States to 
concentrate on finalizing the Austrian 
treaty first.” 

The speaker also urged Americans 
not to become discouraged “in your 
interest in Europe.” 

“American participation in Euro- 
pean affairs,” he said, “exists by sheer 
historic and geographic necessity.” 

J. Albert Woll, the general counsel 
of the American Fedeartion of Labor, 
addressed the convention. He re- 
ported on the continuing sharp attacks 
on effective trade unionism which 


have been taking place on the national 

level and in the various states. 
There is “heavy cannonading from 

all sides,” Mr. Woll declared, adding 


that the purpose is “to immobilize 
organized labor, destroy its unity and 
sap its ability to advance and pro- 
mote the welfare of working men and 
women.” 

The labor lawyer told the delegates 
that during the past year labor on the 
whole has not “fared too badly” in 
the Supreme Court. However, labor 
has taken “a tremendous beating” 
from the National Labor Relations 
Board “since the appointment of its 
new Republican majority,” Mr. Woll 
declared. 

“The new Republican majority in 
a series of decisions has, in effect, 
acceded to a number of the very pro- 
posals which the labor-baiters were 
unable to persuade Congress to 
adopt,” the A. F. of L. counsel in- 
formed the delegates. 

The trend of National Labor Rela- 
tions Board decisions “toward an anti- 
labor, pro-employer construction of 
what already is the worst piece of 
labor legislation ever enacted poses 
one of the major problems facing or- 
ganized labor today,” Mr. Woll said. 
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Moshe Bitan, American representa- 
tive of Histadrut, Israel’s Federation 
of Labor, brought the greetings of 
the 500,000 members of that organi- 
zation. 

“We are building our state as an 
island of democracy in an area which 
is known for its backwardness in the 
social and economic sense,” Brother 
Bitan told the convention. “It is an 
area of ignorance and poverty. In 
this area we are building today a 
modern state, a country that is greatly 
aided by the trade union movement, 
which is trying to translate into day- 
to-day political and economic facts 
the very same things that you talk 
about in this convention of yours.” 

The Histadrut leader was asked by 
President Meany to convey the sincere 
good wishes and fraternal greetings 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to the trade unionists of Israel. 

Unanimous consent was given for 
the introduction of several resolu- 
tions, and at 4:25 P.M. the convention 
recessed until the following morning. 


Std DAY 


Administration and A.M.A. hit 
in address by Legion chieftain; 
convention adopts resolutions; 


Tiffin of British T.U.C. talks 


After the invocation, which was 
given by the Rev. Dr. Forrest C. Weir. 
executive director of the Southern 
California Council of Protestant 
Churches, Secretary Schnitzler read a 
number of communication addressed 
to the convention. Several of the mes- 
sages came from organizations repre- 
senting workers now held in slavery 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Arthur E. Tiffin, the second frater- 
nal delegate from the British Trades 
Union Congress, was introduced for 
an address to the convention. Brother 
Tiffin is the assistant general secretary 
of Britain’s largest union, the Trans- 
port and General Workers. 

The fraternal delegate emphasized 
that the United States is now in the 
position of world leadership which in 
other centuries was held by other 
nations. He also expressed the belief 
that man is “on the march again” and 
is about to take “the biggest step 
forward since he learned to walk 
upright.” 

“Whether he takes the road to the 


left toward Communist Russia or 
Communist China or down the road 
of freedom is a challenge to us, i.) the 
men of the great free democracies,” 
Brother Tiffin declared. 

He said free trade unionists i: the 
United States and Britain must strive 
to eradicate everywhere those eyijl 
conditions that Communists exploit 
for their own selfish ends. The T.U.C. 
gives full backing to programs to lift 
the standards of life in the under. 
developed countries, he told the con. 
vention. 

“We need deeds, not words or just 
good intentions,” the speaker said. 
“There can be no progress through 
persistent poverty.” 

The delegates approved a resolution 
calling for a broad and comprehen. 
sive national health plan. The resolu- 
tion declared that the responsibility 
for meeting the nation’s health needs 
rests with Congress and the Admin- 
istration. It called for the establish. 
ment of a national health insurance 
system which would provide for 
“preventive medicine and a system of 
prepaid health protection, assure 
high-quality medical services in ex- 
panding quality and quantity, while 
at the same time protecting the rights 
of individual patients and individual 
doctors.” 

Another resolution adopted by the 
delegates pledged support for Israel 
in its dispute with the Arab states. 
urged continued help in the upbuild- 
ing of Israel and saluted Histadrut. 
the Israeli Federation of Labor. 

In other resolutions, the convention 
called on the United States to with 
hold any loans from South Africa 
until that nation “abandons its perse- 
cution of natives.” 

This country was urged to press for 
quick United Nations action on com- 
plaints brought against South Africa 
by Africans and Hindus. 

Other resolutions protested the use 
of off-duty military personnel as strike- 
breakers and pledged the cooperation 
of the American Federation of Labor 
with the Meat Cutters in seeking effec: 
tive regulation of the poultry 
dustry to protect consumers. 

The convention condemned segre- 
gation in housing and the use o 
government funds to promote segtt 
gated housing. 

Before the resolution assailing sef 
regation in housing was adopted bi 
the convention, President A. Philip 
Randolph of the Brotherhood 
Sleeping Car Porters described the 
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dtuation at the Trumbull Park hous- 
ing development in Chicago. He said 
that housing built with public money 
ought to be available to all, “regard- 
less of race or color.” Brother Ran- 
dolph commended the report of the 
Resolutions Committee, but he said 
that it may be necessary to have a 
delegation take up the problem with 
President Eisenhower. 

President Meany said that the ac- 
tion taken by the committee was in 
complete accord with the traditional 
position of the A. F. of L. “against 
racial or religious discrimination in 
ay form whatsoever.” 

“While we still have a long way to 
go,” he said, “we can look back over 
the record and find that little by little, 
year by year, this situation is slowly 
improving.” 


Collins Speaks 


Seaborn P. Collins, the new national 
commander of the American Legion, 
addressed the convention. He sharply 
criticized the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion for a lack of “plans and action 
capable of halting the Red march.” 

The Legion chieftain thanked the 
American Federation of Labor for its 
support of the Legion’s efforts to pro- 
tect an adequate program of hospitali- 
uation for disabled veterans. The 
Legion does not intend to yield “one 
inch” to those who seek to deprive ill 
and needy veterans of the medical 
care to which they are entitled, he 
declared. 

Taking up the international situ- 
ation, Mr. Collins told the convention 
that the American Legion recognizes 
three “hard, unhappy truths.” He 
continued : 

“First, aggressive warfare is now 
being waged against this country and 
its allies by the Communists. Sec- 
ondly, it will continue to be waged 
until a decision is reached as to 
whether the forces of communism or 
of freedom will prevail in the world. 
And third, our side is presently losing 
the struggle. 

“The real tragedy of the times, in 
our judgment, is that too few Ameri- 
cans and far too few friends of 
America will admit these basic facts. 
Here at home the mere suggestion 
that things are going badly for Uncle 
Sam abroad is greeted with criticism 
and suspicion. We are told that such 
a view is politically unwise, or bad for 
business, or even unpatriotic. Well, 
the American Legion has no political 
or business axe to grind—and we 
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submit true patriotism these days 
means reading the record as it is, not 
as one would like it to be.” 

There was applause when Mr. Col- 
lins urged that the free nations fix a 
worldwide defense line and serve 
notice on Moscow that there will be 
quick war against Soviet Russia if 
Communist forces anywhere in the 
world cross that line. 

“We do not pose as foreign policy 
experts,” the Legion commander said. 
“We leave to qualified leaders the 
matter of how and when such a line 
is drawn. We insist, however, that 
unless it is drawn and backed up by 
ready military force, our present 
policies will eventually leave the 
United States alone and vulnerable 
in a Communist world.” 

In a reference to the recent visit of 
Clement Attlee and Aneurin Bevan, 
British Labor Party leaders, to Mos- 
cow and Peiping, Mr. Collins de- 
nounced the activities of the “gullible 
pilgrims” from the West who are now 
“echoing” the “peaceful co-existence” 
line of the Communists. 

He asked the American Federation 
of Labor to lend its influence to 
counteract the “tremendous pressure” 
now being exerted on governments 
throughout the world to relax restric- 
tions on trade with the Communists. 

“All who oppose the move—espe- 
cially Americans—find themselves 
condemned on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain as enemies of peace and pros- 
perity,” the Legion commander said. 
“This latest Red bait may land the 
biggest catch yet and do the greatest 
mischief to freedom’s cause.” 

Mr. Collins warned that nuclear 
weapons already may have lost their 
effectiveness as deterrents against 
Russian aggression. They lose their 
deterrent effect, he declared, as soon 
as the Russians stockpile enough 
bombs to “smash our _indistrial 
might.” 

“Have the Russians reached that 
point?” he asked. “Many of our mili- 
tary authorities think so. That is why 
Legionnaires are concerned today lest 
our announced policy of massive re- 
taliation terminate in massive ap- 
peasement. 

“And that is why the American 
Legion, viewing the hard, brutal facts 
of international iife, urges a new 
policy which will place squarely upon 
the Soviets the choice of either ceas- 
ing aggression or causing a war in 
which they cannot possibly survive.” 

By that, he said, the Legion means 


that “on the basis of economic, mili- 
iary and political considerations” the 
West “must determine a line which 
the Communists must not cross—and 
that we serve notice that if they do 
cross it, then the consequences will 
be immediate and total military retali- 
ation against Russia itself.” 

The American Legion regards col- 
lective security as still “the best 
answer to the Communist challenge,” 
Mr. Collins said. 

“But a system of collective security 
which permits appeasement can result 
only in collective surrender,” he 
warned. 

At the conclusion of the Legion 
commander’s address, the delegates 
rose from their seats and applauded 
for some time. President Meany then 
assured Mr. Collins that “we, too, 
have been told that constructive, 
loyal, patriotic criticism is political.” 

“I might also add that we, too, in 
the American Federation of Labor 
have become the target of abuse of 
the American Medical Association be- 
cause of our interest in the health of 
all of the citizens of this great nation,” 
he said. 

President Meany then referred to 
the great shortage of doctors in the 
United States and told how the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, raising the 
completely false cry of “socialism,” 
has blocked federal aid to medical 
education. 

“Now we find that the American 
Legion is the subject of criticism by 
the A.M.A., the political arm of the 
medical profession,” President Mean 
said, “because they want adequate 
medical care and an adequate hospital 
program for disabled veterans. All | 
can say to Commander Collins is: 
“Welcome to the fold.’ We.assure him 
of the continued support of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in his pro- 
gram and the continued friendship of 
this great organization of American 
workers to his great organization of 
American veterans.” 

The report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee was resumed. The delegates 
approved a statement by the commit- 
tee commending the services rendered 
by the City of Hope, a medical center 
at Duarte, California, and urging 
“continued cooperation with this and 
other successful humanitarian organi- 
zations.” A resolution urging repeal 
of the Fulbright amendment to the 
Walsh-Healey Act was approved 
unanimously. Two income tax reso- 
lutions from the (Turn to Page 18) 
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While convention was in recess, 
busy Philip Pearl (left), the public 
relations director of A. F. of L., 
and his assistant, Shirley Mason, 
visited with actor Walter Pidgeon 


President William J. McSorley (extreme left) and his 
delegation representing the Lathers. Los Angeles was 
Mr. McSorley's fiftieth consecutive A. F. of L. parley 


“4 - a - a % ™ — 3 


The six-man delegation of the International Typographical 
Union played an active part in the Los Angeles convention 


With Mattie Jones of Birmingham 
was Milwaukee's Stanley T. Joers. 
They were city centrals’ delegates 


William Calvin 
of Boilermakers 


Selme Borchardt 


of the Teachers 
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President John Rooney (extreme left) and 
the delegation of the Operative Plasterers 


On hand from Brotherhood of Painters was 
a large and alert delegation headed by 
President L. M. Raftery (extreme right) 


h 
"a Gordon Chapman (left), of State 
County and Municipal Employes, 
egates ' 
and Plumbers’ Peter T. Schoemann 


Molders’ President C. A. Sample 
(left) learned about the merits 
of the weekly News-Reporter from 
B. R. Mullady, circulation manager 
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Chinese soldiers who were prisoners 
of war of the United Nations in the 
Korean conflict visited the convention. 
They represented the 14,000 Chinese 
Communist troops who decided not to 
go back to Communist China. The man 
at right shows oath never to go back 
to Communist China tattooed on body 





Oregon State Federation of Labor 
were referred to the A. F. of L. Com- 
mittee on Taxation. 

A resolution adopted without a 
dissenting vote condemned public offi- 
cials’ attacks on civil service employes 
and on civil service in general. This 
resolution was approved after Presi- 
dent John P. Redmond of the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters 
rose to defend the nation’s loyal and 
hard-working civil servants and to 
denounce the spoils system. 

The Auditing Committee submitted 
its report to the convention. This 
report showed that total receipts from 
July 1, 1953, through June 30, 1954, 
amounted to $5,582,960.77, while the 
year’s total expenses came to $5,488,- 
271.98. Thus, receipts exceeded ex- 
penses by $94,688.79, the committee 
reported. 

The chairman of the Auditing Com- 
mittee was Russell M. Stephens of the 
Technical Engineers. Milton P. Web- 
sters of the Sleeping Car Porters and 
Elmer P. Meinz of the Pulp and Sul- 
phite Workers were members of the 
committee. Brother Meinz served as 
the committee’s secretary. 


iii DAY 


‘Big business government’ is 


assailed, ‘crimes’ are listed 


in resolution; Atomic Energy 
Committee is ordered set up 


President Meany called the con- 
vention to order. The invocation was 
delivered by the Right Rev. Donald 
J. Campbell of the Episcopal Diocese 
of Los Angeles. President Meany 
announced that sixty ministers as- 
sociated with the Southern California 
Council of Churches and the Church 
Federation of Los Angeles were in 
attendance as visitors. The conven- 
tion was very happy to “have them 
here with us,” Mr. Meany said, and 
he expressed the hope that the clergy- 
men would be able to remain through 
the entire session. 

Secretary Schnitzler read a num- 
ber of communications. Two were 
from officers of Japanese unions. 
Another was from the general secre- 
tary of the Mexican Confederation of 
Labor. This message said in part: 

“The C.T.M. is working in close 
cooperation with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor because we share 
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with you the belief in the unity of 
the free labor movement of the world 
and in fighting together to achieve 
the emancipation of labor and the 
elimination of misery and starvation 
from the face of the earth.” 

Mrs. Anna P. Kelsey, president of 
the American Federation of Women’s 
Auxiliaries of Labor, addressed the 
convention. She emphasized that 
women need education in trade union- 
ism. She warned against the efforts 
of labor’s enemies to attract the mem- 
bership of the wives and daughters of 
trade unionists to organizations which 
are “not in harmony in the least with 
organized labor’s principles.” 

“With all the labor-saving devices 
we now have in our homes,” Mrs. 
Kelsey said, “our housewives have 
time for outside interests. But, gentle- 
men, please may I urge you to orga- 
nize them in our own good or we 
will lose them—we will surely lose 
that wonderful potential help if we 
hesitate.” 

The Resolutions Committee fol- 
lowed Mrs. Kelsey. The committee 
reported on a resolution which had 
been introduced by Delegate J. C. 
Turner of the Washington Central 
Labor Union. This resolution dealt 
with the observance of labor’s own 
holiday, Labor Day. The committee’s 
report called for a wider and more 
serious observance of Labor Day. In 
many places the true meaning of La- 
bor Day has been forgotten or ig- 
nored, the report said. The commit- 
tee commended the spirit and purpose 
of the resolution, and it recommended 
that all State Federations of labor and 
city central bodies—at least three 
months before Labor Day—should be 
asked to consider a program com- 
memorating “the proper purpose of 
Labor Day.” 

President Meany spoke on the sub- 
ject just before action on the com- 
mittee’s report was taken by the con- 
vention. He said: 

“I can remember a few years back 
when Labor Day was really a labor 
celebration where every central labor 
union, some State Federations and 
national unions would give some pub- 
lic demonstration of the solidarity of 
labor which would in effect call at- 
tention to the fact that labor, after all, 
is a part of the great mass of Ameri- 
can citizenry. 

“Now, of course, I realize that in 
these days of widespread ownership 
of automobiles people can get away, 





there are a great many other diver. 
sions, and I can understand reaiily 
why Labor Day celebrations have lcen 
reduced to a minimum. But I don’t 
think we should accept that. I think 
we should counteract it in some way 
and restore this day as the day of 
labor. 

“I know when a real effort is made 
our organizations can do a wonder. 
ful job, but it does require that effort. 
In Chicago a few years back we had 
100,000 people in Soldiers’ Field at 



































































a Labor Day celebration. I can re. P 
member Labor Day parades, and | feel 
that we should not accept this trend fh 
toward just celebrating Labor Day . 
as a holiday signifying the end of the § . 
summer season. We should try to y 
reestablish the idea of Labor Day as 
the day of the worker to let the com. §, 
munity know who the trade union " 
members are. r 
“After all, our membership goes ; 
into every phase of American life. re 
The people that go to church on Sun- a 
days representing business sit right de 
alongside the members of our organi- , . 
zations, and I think we should try §. 
to bring back Labor Day to its real . 
meaning, a day set aside in honor of a 
America’s workers, to call the atten- 
tion of the public to the fact that labor 2 
has a dignity, that labor represents " 
something more than just headlines for 
in a newspaper when we happen to ol 
go on strike, and that we do make a wil 
great contribution, entirely apart from § 
our trade union activities, to the com- 9)... 
munity life. a 
“T would ask particularly the cen- 
tral bodies and State Federations of “ 
Labor to try to do something to revive 
interest in this holiday as Labor Day, §- ( 
rather than just another holiday.” 4 
Hatters’ Strike met 
When a resolution of the United = 
Hatters expressing appreciation for = 
the support given to that union in its { 
strike against the Hat Corporation of - 
America came before the convention. oa 
Delegate Marx Lewis of the Hatters § 
took the floor to laud labor’s solidarity ( 
in that long and hard fight. — 
“We are deeply grateful,” Mr. Lewis fie 
said, “to all who participated in this <= 
effort in a struggle to preserve the # ( 
livelihood of 1,500 workers against - 
a runaway employer who was look: e 
ing for non-union and _ low-wagt m 
°° 
areas. 
A. F. of L. Vice-President Charles 5 
J. MacGowan told Mr. Lewis thal 
OCT 
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“he Executive Council and this con- 
vention glory in the great victory ac- 
complished by that sturdy interna- 
jional union, the United Hatters.” 


Atomic Energy 


A very important resolution call- 
ing for the creation of a Permanent 
Committee on Atomic Energy was 
unanimously approved by the conven- 
tion. Introduced originally by James 
4. Brownlow, president of the Metal 
Trades Department, the resolution 
was broadened and strengthened by 
the Resolutions Committee. 

“The resolution relates directly to 
the most crucial and far-reaching ma- 
rial development in the history of 
civilization since the harnessing of 
team and electricity for the economic 
betterment of mankind,” the commit- 
ee report said. “Unquestionably we 
are now entering upon a new phase 
of industrial life. We are now in 
am atomic age. * * * The American 
Federation of Labor has a large stake 
inthe course followed in the industrial 
development and use of atomic power. 
** * We must shoulder our full re- 
ponsibilities, together with govern- 
ment and private industry, to study 
and explore, to plan and train for 
present and future uses of atomic 
power.” 

The resolution, as adopted, called 
for the setting up of a permanent 
committee of which President Meany 
will be the chairman. There will be 
atleast five other members. The reso- 
lution authorized and directed the 
new committee to: 

(1) Keep abreast of atomic energy 
developments. 

(2) Make recommendations to in- 
sure that “public policy and the pri- 
vate effort involved in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy serve the best 
interests of the American people as 
workers, consumers and citizens.” 

(3) Undertake continuing study 
and research into the development and 
conversion of atomic energy for in- 
dustrial and civilian use. 

(4) Anticipate the needs of the 
vation for skilled atomic energy man- 
power and to make recommendations 
for training such manpower. 

(5) Cooperate with government 
and industry in “carrying out the fore- 
g0ing objectives.” 

(6) Obtain such technical and oth- 
* assistance as the committee may 
need to do its job. 


Members of Congress, regardless 
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of party, who are “committed to the 
support of labor’s objectives” were 
pledged support in the coming elec- 
tions. The convention, by unanimous 
vote, adopted a resolution to this 
effect. The resolution also called for 
a strengthening of Labor’s League 
for Political Education. 

The delegates called for a mobiliza- 
tion of the 10,200,000 A. F. of L. 
members at the polls this November 
to “recapture some of the ground 
which has been lost and to return our 
government to its people.” 

The delegates assailed the Eisen- 
hower Administration for “pursuing 
the same philosophy of government 
which brought our nation to the brink 
of economic disaster prior to the New 
Deal.” The Administration has been 
guilty of “many crimes of omission 
and commission,” said the resolution 
approved by the convention. 

The resolution pointed out that the 
Administration has established “gov- 
ernment of, by and for big business.” 
The resolution asserted that Adminis- 
tration policies threaten the country 
with “a major economic catastrophe.” 

Among the offenses charged to the 
Administration were the following: 

Failure to carry out such campaign 
pledges as the President’s 1952 prom- 
ise to eliminate union-busting provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The giveaway of natural resources 
valued at billions of dollars. 

Refusal to accord low-income 
groups a proportionate share of tax 
cuts. 

The adoption of economic policies 
which have led to unemployment and 
reduced earnings. 

Refusal to enact even a limited 
housing program for the low-income 
families. 

Stacking of the National Labor 
Relations Board and other govern- 
ment agencies with persons hostile to 
the laws they are charged with ad- 
ministering. 

The resolution urged all affiliated 
unions to take “extraordinary meas- 
ures” to mobilize their members for 
political action in support of candi- 
dates pledged to uphold labor’s leg- 
islative aims. 

The convention was unanimous in 
urging increased contributions to 
Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion so that labor may exert political 


- influence “commensurate with its eco- 


nomic strength.” 
Another resolution unanimously ap- 
proved by the convention called for 


effective action to stop claims by an 
unethical and frequently denounced 
New York publication, the so-called 
Trade Union Courier, that it is en- 
dorsed by A. F. of L. affiliates. This 
resolution was sponsored by J. Scott 
Milne, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
and nine other delegates. Evidence 
that the Trade Union Courier uses 
shady and improper practices in the. 
solicitation of advertising throughout 
the United States has been presented 
to the Federal Trade Commission. 

The International Labor Press of 
America has been leading the fight 
against this unethical newspaper for 
a number of years. 


Labor Research 


The convention expressed gratifica- 
tion at the recent strengthening of the 
research facilities of the American 
Federation of Labor. It was noted 
that many affiliated unions have found 
the work of the Research Department 
“extremely useful” in meeting their 
collective bargaining problems. La- 
bor’s research needs have been “par- 
ticularly highlighted” by the economic 
recession, the convention said. 

In his capacity as president of the 
International Labor Press of Ameri- 
ca, President Milne of the Electrical 
Workers reported to the convention 
on the work and progress of the 
I.L.P.A. and of the American labor 
press as a whole. In his address the 


I.L.P.A. chief said: (Turn to Page 22) 


L.L.P.A. President Milne made a 
report on progress of labor press 
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Nechgek : ¢ Bore Bia tk 6 : 
Delegates of the American Federation of Government Employes with George Meany. From left, 
|. W. Kirkpatrick, Henrietta E. Olding, Mr. Meany and James Campbell, A.F.G.E. president 


President Jesse Clark of Railroad Delegate Hipolito Marcano 
Signalmen and William Schnitzler of Puerto Rico and John Mest 
had a friendly huddle on platform. Foreign Operations Admini 


A joke was enjoyed by Secretary A. Shoemake 
of the Maintenance of Way Employes and Mrs. 
Gratalee Reese of the Glass Bottle Blowers 


Pennsylvanian Patrick Waldron (left} and New 
Yorker C. J. Sullivan studied Labor's Daily, 
a paper published by the Typographical Union 


Unions’ enemies are 
trying to win away 
the nation’s women, 
delegates were told 
by Mrs. Anna Kelsey 


Represented by William L. Cowley (left) 
and President Eddie R. Stahi was one of 
the A. F. of L.'s newer internationals 
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The importance of registering and voting was stressed 
by Mrs. Margaret Thornburgh, director of the Women's 
Division of L.L.P.E., when she buttonholed Joseph P. 


president of the Laundry Workers International Union, 
and John J. Mara, head of the Boot and Shoe Workers. 


McCurdy, who's leader of the United Garment Workers Both unions have been affected by dip in the economy 


Marcano 
John Mest 
Admini 


Sleeping Car Porters had 
three delegates, one of 
whom was Milton Webster 


Californian Robert S. Ash 
compared notes with Mrs. 
and Mr. Stanton E. Smith. 
Latter heads Tennessee's 
State Federation of Labor 


Flint Glass Workers’ 
delegates were led 
by President Cook 


Voting records of legislators 
were checked by Robert Soule 
of central body in New Orleans 
and R. G. Soderstrom, Illinois 


Washington, D. C., sent J. C. 
Turner (left) to the parley. 
At right, President William 
Maloney, Operating Engineers 
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“This American labor movement of 
ours was founded for one purpose 
and one purpose alone—to obtain 
better wages and hours and working 
conditions—a better deal—for the 
men and women of America. There 
is not a group of persons anywhere 
in the American labor movement that 
is doing a better job of fighting the 
battle for wages and hours and all 
that the American Federation of La- 
bor stands for than our own labor 
editors and writers. * * * They are 
doing a job and a good job and a 
most important job. They are en- 
titled to every bit of help and support 
that they can get. * * * The more at- 
tractive and interesting a publication 
is, the more members are going to 
read it. * * * We have gotten more 
wages for our members and better 
hours. When we needed more organ- 
izers, we managed to get the where- 
withal to put them on. We have 
usually managed to come up with 
what was needed. 

“Well, now we need to do a better 
job of financing the labor press. Let’s 
do that job just as we have done the 
others through the years. * * * I 
say to you that in the days and months 
ahead, particularly in these times of 
Taft-Hartley and ‘right to work’ and 
other conditions certainly not favor- 
able to organized labor, that our own 
press is our greatest organ of strength 
and protection and our means of keep- 
ing our people alert. Let’s give it all 
the support—moral and financial—to 
do the job.” 

When Mr. Milne ended his report, 
President Meany said: 

“I want to express to Brother 
Milne the thanks of the convention 
for the very illuminating and con- 
structive report on the activities of 
the labor press. I do not think that 
we can overemphasize the importance 
of the labor press nor the necessity in 
these days of strengthening the labor 
press so at least we our 
message to our own people, if to no- 
body else.” 

The delegates unanimously adopted 
a Resolutions Committee recommen- 
dation directing the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to “take vigorous 
action” to secure the enactment of 
various improvements in the Wage 
and Hour Law (Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act) and the Walsh-Healey Pub- 
lic Contracts Act. 

The convention said the Federa- 
tion should seek an increase in the 


can get 
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minimum wage to $1.25 an hour and, 
within two years, the reduction of the 
statutory workweek to thirty-five 
hours. Time and one-half would be 
paid for work in excess of thirty-five 
hours a week. 

The delegates insisted that the cov- 
erage of the Wage and Hour Law 
should be extended to the millions of 
low-wage workers, including retail 
and service workers and workers on 
iarge-scale corporation farms. These 
groups are not protected by the law 
at present. 

The existing minimum wage of 75 
cents an hour was called “completely 
outmoded.” 

The report approved by the con- 
vention said: 

“Despite the urgent need for a sub- 
stantial increase in the minimum wage 
and extension of coverage of the law 
to large numbers of workers now de- 
nied its protection, the Administra- 
tion’s recommendation to Congress 
was against amending the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Congress acquiesced 
in this recommendation, failing to 
take any action on a number of bills 
which would have amended the law in 
accordance with the policies adopted 
at our last convention. 

“The failure of Congress to act has 
meant that millions of low-wage work- 
ers and their families must continue 
to bear the hardship of substandard 
wages. By continuing the law’s un- 
just exemptions, Congress has de- 
prived large numbers of low-paid 
workers of even the inadequate safe- 
guards in the existing law. Enforce- 
ment of even the inadequate existing 





standards has been critically we ak- 
ened by drastic reductions in ap. 
propriations for the Wage and Hour 
Administration. 

“The Walsh-Healey Act is another 
example of labor legislation whose 
effectiveness has deteriorated in re. 
cent years. The law’s minimum 
standards for workers employed in 
firms holding government contracts 
have been all but nullified by the 
enactment of weakening amendments, 
the resulting litigation by recalcitrant 
employers and the continued failure 
of the Congress to provide sufficient 
funds for effective enforcement of the 
law.” 


Puerto Rican Gains 


Governor Luis Munoz Marin of 
Puerto Rico addressed the convention. 
Thirty-one years earlier he had at- 
tended the Portland, Oregon, conven. 
tion as a delegate representing Fed. 
eral Labor Union No. 17712 of San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. He told of Puerto 
Rico’s significant gains in recent years 
in the fight against economic ad- 
versity. 

While the advances have been sub- 
stantial, he said, “what remains to be 
done before we reach our minimum 
goals is greater still” than what has 
been achieved. 

“Our goals are a minimum income 
of $1500 a year per family some time 
before 1960 and $2000 by 1960 or 
not very long after 1960,” the Gov- 
ernor told the convention. 

In 1941, he said, only 3 per cent of 
Puerto Rico’s wage-earning families 
received more than $1000 a year. By 


Puerto Rico's Governor Luis Munoz Marin (center), flanked here by Miguel! 
Garriga (left), organizer, and Hipolito Marcano, addressed the convention 
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1952, he said, 43 per cent had risen 
above the $1000 mark. 

“If we can achieve our goals by 
1960 or even by 1965,” the Governor 
stated, “it will mean that a poverty- 
stricken people, practically without 
natural resources, who had looked 
upon their plight with almost utter 
hopelessness, will have worked them- 
selves out of that plight in a brief 
historic period of twenty years, per- 
haps twenty-five.” 

Pointing out that the whole world 
is today living in the shadow of atomic 
destruction, Puerto Rico’s chief execu- 
tive said: 

“By strengthening the weapons of 
the economic war against this ancient 
enemy of man—hunger, want—while 
maintaining the strongest military de- 
fense against his upstart enemy, com- 
munism, the greatest threat of all 
times may be finally averted. Cer- 
tainly it will not be more likely to be 
averted by not doing it. Only it would 
cost money. It would cost a great 
deal of money. * * * 

“But whatever the cost, whatever 
the burden, we should not insist too 
much or too long on getting survival 
at cut rate in a bargain counter. The 
survival of civilized mankind is a bar- 
gain at any price.” 

The convention authorized the es- 
tablishment of the first master plan in 
American Federation of Labor history 
for the peaceful settlement of juris- 
dictional disputes among affiliated 
unions. Strikes growing out of such 
disputes have been costly. 

The machinery for eliminating raids 
by one Federation union on another 
was approved without a dissenting 
Vote. The delegates adopted a Reso- 
lations Committee report denouncing 
Be ictionel disputes as a “plague” 

should be eliminated by labor. 

“They are costly and energy-con- 
suming,” the Resolutions Committee 
said, “and involve a completely un- 
Necessary waste of time, efforts and 
funds that could far better be put to 
organizing the unorganized or better- 
ing the economic and social well-being 
of the rank and file membership. 

“Not only that, but such disputes 
create unfavorable publicity and are 
in larve measure responsible for much 
of the restrictive legislation that has 
been enacted on the state and federal 
levels in the past decade. 

“Surely the American labor move- 
ment has matured to a point where 
ttean hy voluntary methods dispense 
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with such disturbances within its 
ranks.” 

Under the plan approved by the 
convention, a procedure is set up for 
the settling of disputes arising be- 
tween unions which have signed the 
peace pact. 

The disputing unions will try to 
iron out their problem through direct 
agreement. If they fail to get to- 
gether, President Meany is to appoint 
a representative to act as mediator in 
further direct negotiations. If the two 
organizations still are apart after ten 
days of such mediation, their con- 
troversy is to go to an arbitrator for 
binding decision. 

The Executive Council was em- 
powered to draw up a panel of poten- 
tial arbitrators. If the heads of the 
rival unions cannot agree on a choice 
of their own, President Meany is to 
designate an arbitrator from this list. 

Edmundo F. Nolasco, executive 
vice-president of the Federation of 
Free Workers of the Philippine Is- 
lands, addressed the convention. He 
told of the four-year growth of his 
organization, which was launched by 
young trade unionists devoted to the 
principles of democracy. He described 
the successful struggles of the Federa- 
tion of Free Workers against Commu- 
nists and racketeers. He also reported 
on the organization’s industrial suc- 
cesses and its support of President 
Ramon Magsaysay. The problems of 
labor in the Philippine Islands have 
not been solved, the speaker said, for 
there is still strong employer hostility 
to unions, and unemployment, espe- 
cially in agriculture, is very heavy. 


Brown Speaks 


The convention heard a report on 
the world situation from Irving 
Brown, the A. F. of L. representative 
in Europe. He asserted that the 
democratic nations were weaker and 
less united than ever, and he put much 
of the blame on the Administration’s 
conduct of foreign affairs. 

Mr. Brown disclosed that he had 
traveled through the Soviet zone in 
Austria two weeks ago to inspect the 
Hungarian frontier. He said his trip 
behind the Iron Curtain had rein- 
forced his conviction that there was 
no realistic hope for “peaceful co- 
existence” with the Communist coun- 
tries. 

Brother Brown closed his report 
with a five-point summary. He said: 

“T think it is important not to hide 


the fact that American foreign policy 
has been set back and the Soviets’ 
new look has contributed to the weak- 
ening and division of the free and 
democratic nations. 

“Secondly, while Western European 
defense and Franco-German rap- 
prochement have been slowed down, 
thus weakening NATO and aiding 
those who seek an alliance with the 
Soviet Union, it is now in the process 
of possibly becoming a new reality. 

“Third, the economic stability of 
the West has been maintained but has 
been marred by continuing pockets 
of unemployment and low standards 
for workers. 

“Fourth, trouble and conflict in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe re- 
sulting from economic failure have 
been greatly and unfortunately cov- 
ered up and transformed by the So- 
viet Union into actual diplomatic vic- 
tories in Indo-China and France. 

“Fifth, European labor continues 
as a great bulwark against the new 
advances of the Soviets in spite of 
recent defeats. 

“All of this adds up to the over- 
whelming and desperate need for 
America to strike out with an inter- 
national policy that will give initiative 
and imagination to the free world, 
to give leadership and, as Brother 
Tiffin of the British T.U.C. said the 
other day, to provide the kind of 
leadership which can only be defined 
in the memorable words of Abraham 
Lincoln: ‘America should become not 
the terror of the world but the hope 
of the world.’ ” 

President Meany thanked Brother 
Brown for his comprehensive report 
and then told the convention: 

“Some of the delegates may feel 
that there is, perhaps, too much em- 
phasis on this question of foreign af- 
fairs. I wish I could agree. But those 
of us who are in contact through 
various sources with what is going 
on feel that there is cause for worry. 
I want to state very frankly that that, 
in my opinion, has been borne out 
here not by the representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor alone. 

“We heard the national commander 
of the American Legion. We heard 
the fraternal delegates. We heard 
Dave Morse of the I.L.0. We heard 
Governor Stassen in his report. And 
now we have this report from Irving 
Brown. 

“Why do we worry about this? 
Why do we take (Turn to Page 26) 
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President Meany was glad to answer a question asked by 
Jennie Matyas, delegate of the Ladies’ Garment Workers 


In the usual order, Reuben Soderstrom of Illinois State 
Federation of Labor; Samuel Talerico of the Utica, N. Y., 
central body; Kenneth Pratt, Hutchinson, Kans., central 
body, and George Townsend, president, Kansas Federation 


The Resolutions Committee, of which Matthew Woll was the 


chairman, worked many hours doing huge job assigned to it 


Street Railway Employes’ President Abe Spradling (left) 
talked unionism with Painters’ Secretary William Rohrberg 


A vigorous speaker on welfare f d 
was Dave Beck, Teamsters’ presie? 
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Changes in social security were of interest 
to this group. Seated, from left to right, 
Nelson Rockefeller, Undersecretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare; William C. Birthright, 
Barbers’ president, and Lane Kirkland of the 
A. F. of L.'s Washington staff. Standing, in 
same order, Nelson Cruikshank of A. F. of L. 
and J. Scott Milne, Electrical Workers’ head 


James Brownlow (center), president of Metal Trades 
Department, visited with fraternal delegates from 
British T.U.C., Arthur E. Tiffin and James G. Baty 





Richard Estep (left) and 
David Perlman chatted on 
problems of labor papers 


fF Chattanooga C.L.U. Delegate 
Brownie Cuthbert and John W. 
Hays, who represented Dallas 


Felix Jones (left) of the 
Cement Workers and Alvin 
Albarino of the Upholsterers 


W. L. Allen (left), president, Commercial 
Telegraphers, discussed organization with 
Arnold Zander, who is A.F.S.C.M.E. chief 


Peter Terzick 
of Carpenters 
was at parley 
of labor press 
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the chance, perhaps, of being accused 
of being critical for some political 
reason? There are no politics that 
I can see in this question. If Russia 
is able to overrun France, how long 
can it stand and how long can Western 
Germany remain a free and inde- 
pendent state? If Europe goes down, 
with Russia controlling everything, 
then, perhaps from the borders of 
Eastern Europe all the way over to 
Manchuria and down into Indo-China, 
what happens then to Japan? And 
what does it all add up to from our 
selfish point of view? 

“It means isolation for the Western 
Hemisphere. It means the mainte- 
nance in this country of a gigantic 
military machine to insure our secur- 
ity, a military machine that will be so 
costly to maintain that it will, by its 
very nature, pull down the standard 
of living in this country, a condition 
so precarious that it is most certain 
to bring about rigid government con- 
trols of some kind over every phase 
of our life in order that we might be 
ready at any instant to defend our- 
selves in a war of extermination. 

“That’s why we are concerned. 
That’s why the commander of the 
American Legion voiced his deep con- 
cern and was critical of the policy. 

“Yes, we are critical of the policy 
without at the same time being politi- 
cal. I am critical of the policy and 
hope and pray that this criticism may 
bring about some change that will 
again rally the free world under the 
banner of our nation, because if it is 
not under the banner of our nation 
there will be no rallying of the free 
world forces because we are the only 
nation with the material resources and 
the will to lead. 

“So I say to those newspaper editors 
who are looking for ways and means 
to criticize the American Federation 
of Labor that there is nothing political 
in this situation. If we get into a war 
of extermination and the atom or the 
hydrogen bomb comes to this country, 
destruction will rain alike on Repub- 
licans, Democrats, Socialists and 
everybody else. There will be no 
political lines of demarcation in the 
effects of an atomic bomb. 

“If we go to the other alternative 
of building up a mighty defense and 
building a ring around our country 
to preserve ourselves from this vicious 
aggressor, the standard of living goes 
down as a result of that and perhaps 
with it some kind of dictatorial con- 
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trol, Fascist, Communist or something 
else, and that will apply equally to 
Socialists, Republicans, Democrats, 
what have you. 

“So I plead for those who are so 
blinded by political partisanship not 
to place the welfare and security of 
our country in a position subservient 
to the welfare of any political party 
or any political personage. 

“We have a stake in this. Labor 
always has a stake in war. We pay 
the price of war along with the others, 
and maybe to a greater extent. 

“We have advanced to a better life 
under this system of ours, and any 
criticism that is made here by me 
of foreign policy is constructive in the 
hope that we can find a way to pre- 
serve that way of life under which it 
has been possible for us to improve 
the conditions for the people we rep- 
resent.” 

The Committee on Organization 
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The next issue of this maga- 
zine will carry reports on the 
Los Angeles conventions of 
the Building and Construction 
Trades Department, the Metal 
Trades Department, the Union 
Label and Service Trades De- 
partment and the International 
Labor Press of America. The 
reports will be accompanied by 
pictures. The November issue 
will also report on the portion 
of the A. F. of L. convention not 
covered in this issue. 











presented its report to the convention. 
The chairman of this committee was 
President W. C. Doherty of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers. 
The report was read by the commit- 
tee’s secretary, President A. Philip 
Randolph of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters. 

As recommended by the committee, 
the delegates approved stronger orga- 
nizing efforts in Hawaii and an in- 
crease in the organizing services given 
to affiliates in the Panama Canal 
Zone. A resolution proposing inten- 
sified efforts to organize white-collar 
workers was referred to the Executive 
Council for consideration and neces- 
sary action. Approval was given to a 
proposal for assistance to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers in its organizing efforts. All 
unions, State Federations of Labor 
and city centrals were urged to co- 
operate with the Technical Engineers. 

A resolution from the Metal Trades 














Department dealing with the organiza. 
tion within the A. F. of L. of workers 
in the metal mining, smelting and re. 
fining fields came before the con\ en. 


























































m 
tion. The Committee on Organiza. Bq 
tion, asserting its thorough accord Bg 
with the purpose of the resolution, MH f 
recommended that the Executive By 
Council take “all steps necessary to BA 
expediting the organization of these If of 
workers.” st 

James A. Brownlow, president of Jin 
the Metal Trades Department, spoke J th 
on the motion. He urged “expedi- § wi 
tious action” by the Executive Coun. th 
cil. He said that “proper organiza & m 
tion” under the A. F. of L. banner gi 
is needed by some 200,000 workers & th 
in the metal mining, smelting and re. JH cit 
fining classifications. The recom. § tic 
mendation of the committee won § 
unanimous approval. Lo 

The convention praised the De. §j an 
partment of Organization, of which § 
Harry E. O’Reilly is director, for its sul 
work during the past year—the first of 
full year of operations under the new J Br 
regional setup. The delegates reg. Tri 
istered their satisfaction with the J rea 
strengthening of services to interna- § sc 
tional unions, federal labor unions, § Em 
State Federations of Labor and city rep 
central bodies. m0 

The convention took note of the 1 
new difficulties confronting organ- § tior 
izers as a result of the passage of MM the 
so-called “right to work” laws in aff Ric 
number of states. Increasing def Sui 
mands on the A. F. of L.’s organizing & par 
staff have occurred in connection with J mit 
negotiation of contracts, settlement of § nect 
grievances and National Labor Rela was 
tions Board cases, the delegates ac-§ T 
knowledged. “all 

“Members of your committee be- & pro, 
lieve that the Director of Organiza 9% “ 
tion, Harry E. O’Reilly, the regional  spok 
directors and staff organizers in the fj one 
regional offices in the United States. @ men 
Canada, Puerto Rico and Hawaii & prog 
should be commended for the work ff the | 
they have done during the past year,’ gran 
the Committee on Organization said. Jj com 

The convention concurred. Py 

The next item of business before ject, 
the delegates was the report of th@ “T 
Committee on Local and Federated moti 
Bodies. The chairman of this conf ing t 
mittee was D. W. Tracy of the Inter ff he s 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Cong 
Workers. The report was read by the q 
the ‘committee’s secretary, Delegate and | 
J. C. Turner of the Washington Cem § sand: 
tral Labor Union. Soure 
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After referring to the great variety 
of important activities carried on by 
city centrals, the report urged that all 
members and affiliated unions give the 
central bodies “the utmost possible 
support * * * to make them more ef- 
fective in performing the valuable 
service they are rendering to the 
American Federation of Labor.” The 
officers of the Federation were in- 
structed to write to all national and 
international unions requesting that 
they urge their local unions to affiliate 
with and give maximum support to 
the central labor bodies in their com- 
munities. Such affiliation “would 
give increased strength and stature to 
the organized labor movement in the 
cities and towns throughout the na- 
tion,” the committee asserted. 

The report of the Committee on 
Local and Federated Bodies was un- 
animously approved. 

The Committee on Metal Trades 
submitted its report. The chairman 
of this committee was James A. 
Brownlow, president of the Metal 
Trades Department. The report was 
read by Howard Coughlin, committee 
secretary and president of the Office 
Employes’ International Union. The 
report of the committee was unani- 
mously approved by the convention. 

The next matter to hold the atten- 
tion of the delegates was the report of 
the Committee on Building Trades. 
Richard J. Gray, president of the 
Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment, was chairman of the com- 
mittee. Joseph Rourke of the Con- 
necticut State Federation of Labor 
was secretary of the committee. 

The report assailed’ Congress for 
“all but killing the public housing 
program.” 

“The boast of an Administration 
spokesman before this convention that 
one of the Administration’s achieve- 
ments is a ‘dynamic public housing 
program’ is absolutely untenable in 
the light of the cutback of that pro- 
gram to a mere 35,000 units,” the 
committee declared. 

President Meany spoke on this sub- 
ject, 

“I would like, before putting this 
motion, to bring a few facts on hous- 
ing to the attention of the convention,” 
he sail. “Five years ago, in 1949, 
Congress recognized the danger in 
the deterioration of America’s homes 
and the fact that we still have thou- 
sands of slums that have proved a 
source of filth, disease, juvenile de- 
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linquency and crime. Under the 
leadership of Senator Taft in 1949, 
Congress took a positive step toward 
solving this housing problem—at least 
that part of it which affected low- 
income groups. 

“Under the Taft Act of 1949 the 
federal government practically ad- 
mitted that the slums could not be 
wiped out without the assistance, at 
least, of a federal public housing pro- 
gram. This bill provided for 810,000 
units of public housing over a six- 
year period, an average of 135,000 a 
year. 

“However, when the time came to 
actually authorize this building pro- 
gram, we find that Congress did not 
go through. President Eisenhower 
this year asked Congress to take a 
token step in the direction of this pro- 
gram—not 135,000 units per year, as 
the Taft Law called for, but just 
35,000 units per year for four years, 
or a total of 140,000 units. 

“Congress adopted a public housing 
program for 35,000 units for one year, 
with a number of qualifying strings, 
and took the position that that was 
the end of the program after one year. 
I just want this to show in the record 
so that we get an idea of what some- 
one called a ‘dynamic’ housing pro- 
gram.” 

The report of the committee was 
adopted. 


Council’s Report 


The Committee on Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report then submitted its report 
to the convention. David Dubinsky, 
president of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union, headed this 
committee. The report was read by 
the committee’s secretary, Selma M. 
Borchardt of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers. 

The first item covered in this com- 
mittee’s report concerned the new 
American Federation of Labor Build- 
ing in Washington. The report noted 
that President Meany broke ground 
on August 24 “and the new building 
is now on its way up.” The new head- 
quarters, almost directly across from 
the White House, “will tell the world 
that labor’s house has grown might- 
ily.” the report said. 

The committee, in discussing the 
section of the Executive Council’s re- 
port dealing with the Railway Em- 
ployes’ Department, pointed out that 
the legality and the propriety of the 
union shop, as enunciated in the Rail- 


way Labor Act, “is still unimpaired,” 
even though state courts in a number 
of states have held that recent state 
legislation restricting free contracts 
is valid. 

In national legislation, the com- 
mittee’s report said, the organized 
railroad workers have “reaped the 
harvest of their effective political 
work.” They secured action on es- 
sential railway employe bills “even 
in this Congress,” the committee 
pointed out. The call of the Railway 
Employes’ Department for full politi- 
cal action was termed “most signifi- 
cant” and “an appeal which we all 
feel compelled to heed.” 

The Committee on Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report paid tribute to the late 
Louis Stark, labor reporter for many 
years for the New York Times. Mr. 
Stark was eulogized for the excellence 
of his work and his admirable per- 
sonal qualities. Said the committee: 

“Soft-spoken, modest, gentle and 
kind, he was a fearless champion of 
all that is right and good. * * * He 
has set a standard in reporting which 
all good newsmen may seek to achieve. 
He has left us a heritage—a proof that 
integrity, courage and kindness do re- 
pay the men to whom these virtues 
belong.” 

President Meany recalled that Mr. 
Stark had attended conventions for 
many years and had become “a fix- 
ture” in the newspaper world. Mr. 
Stark is greatly missed, added Presi- 
dent Meany. 

All sections of the committee’s re- 
port were approved by the delegates. 
The committee was discharged with 
the thanks of the convention. 

Secretary Schnitzler went to the 
microphone to report on the submis- 
sion ef an important resolution by 
President Martin P. Durkin of the 
Plumbers. Unanimous consent was 
given for the acceptance of the resolu- 
tion, which called for the endorse- 
ment of plans for cooperative educa- 
tion to overcome the nation’s grave 
shortages of engineers and other 
scientifically and technically trained 
personnel. President Meany, who 
was familiar with the resolution, ex- 
plained that it indicated a concern 
with Soviet Russia’s great lead in the 
annual output of engineers “in this 
atomic age.” According to statistics, 
he said, the Soviet Union this year 
will graduate more than 50,000 engi- 
neers. In sharp contrast, fewer than 


18,000 will be graduated in the U.S. 
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that he regretted the failure 
to remove the union-busting 
provisions of the Taft-Ha: tley 
Act. He promised to send 
new recommendations to 
Congress to get rid of those 
provisions and the require. 
ment that leaders of unions 
must sign non-Communist 
affidavits. 

“I can read,” said the 
Chief Executive, “and | do 
read in the papers that there 
are certain things in which 
this group as a body doesn’t 
approve of what I do. They 
don’t approve of some of the 
things apparently that | be- 
lieve. 

“T think that doesn’t affect 
at all personal friendships, 
and in this room there are 
numbers of people who have 
been in my office and we have 
had very cordial relation- 
ships in spite of any differ. 
ences of opinion. So, of 
course, I know that you re- 
spect my attitude to think 
that possibly you are a bit 
wrong occasionally, just as 
you think I am wrong.” 

President Eisenhower 
evoked laughter when he told 
the delegates that it was a 
relief to address an audience 
“where there is nothing polit 
ical expected of me one way 
or the other.” 

He praised the American 
Federation of Labor for its 
history of “absolute opposi- 
tion to communism in all its 
forms” and added that “at 
least in that we are one, and 


President Eisenhower, first Chief Executive in many years to address A. F. of L. convention, I tn the . dif- 
said he was pleased that ‘there is nothing political expected of me one way or the other’ om certain there 1s no 4 
ference possible between us. 


by the David Rose orchestra, and the The President also promised that the 
delegates joined the vocalist, Miss views of the convention would be 
Z DAY Frances McCann, in singing the an- studied and “sympathetically cor 
them. sidered” by the White House. 
a a oe 3 President Meany introduced the 7" know that at times we seem to 
ppearss President of the United States, Gen- like issues more than reforms and 
says he regrets failure to get gral Dwight D. Eisenhower, for an advancement,” Mr. Eisenhower @& 
rid of union-busting provisions address to the convention. President serted in his address. “I saw I was 
Eisenhower was given a warm per-_ challenged in one paper as to what | 
sonal greeting by the delegates and was going to say to this convention 
The convention was called to order a courteous reception. Brilliant lights about my failure to redeem my pledge 
at 9:30 a.m. by President Meany. The flooded the stage. Television and to get away from the union-busting 
invocation was given by Dr. Carl W. newsreel cameras recorded the scene. provisions in the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Segerhammar, pastor of the Augus- In his address to the convention— “Well, I can only say this: | regré 
tana Evangelical Lutheran Church. the first to be delivered by a Presi- that failure. If this were not a com 
All present remained standing while dent before an A. F. of L. conclave _ pletely non-political meeting, | wo 
the Star Spangled Banner was played in many years—Mr. Eisenhower said point out that a solid Democratic vole 
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in the Senate of the United States de- 
feated me. But that is political and I 
shouldn’t state that belief.” 

[ Actually, the Senate bill that was 
sent back to committee did not in- 
corporate all of President Eisen- 
hower’s recommendations. Moreover, 
in some respects it would have made 
the Taft-Hartley Act even more op- 
pressive. Therefore, it was a very 
bad bill, and its burial was preferable 
lo its passage. These points were not 
mentioned in the speech. ] 

After stating that he would again 
recommend to “get rid of that provi- 
sion,” the President told the delegates 
that he still felt that it was “com- 
pletely un-American” to compel trade 
unionists to take an oath “that they 
were anti-Communist, particularly 
when no one else had to do so.” 

“I will do my best to get rid of it,” 
Mr. Eisenhower said. “If I have to, 
| will resort in order to redeem my 
promises—and certainly I hope that 
there is no one that can say I have 
not made every effort that I know how 


to make in order to redeem any pledge 
I have ever made to any individual 
in this world as a group and as an 
individual—if necessary I will take 
those two and put them in one spe- 
cial package by themselves in order 
that I can say to you I kept that 
promise.” 

As he had told the New York City 
convention two years ago when he 
was a candidate for President, the 
General said that in the year before he 
went to West Point he had a job at 
which he was required to work an 
eighty-four-hour week. 

“So I have a very great compre- 
hension of what organized labor has 
done for this country,” he said. “I 
respect it. I admire them for it. And 
in spite of these differences to which 
I refer, I am not only friendly to that 
group but to my mind they are part— 
a great part—of the United States of 
America, and everything in these 
United States of America engages my 
attention and my heart every single 
second of my life.” 


President Eisenhower admitted 
there are “obvious” soft spots in the 
economy. He said it would be “‘idi- 
otic to deny it.” 

When the President brought his 
twelve-minute address to its conclu- 
sion, the delegates rose to their feet 
and applauded in friendly fashion. 
Regardless of differences between the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the Eisenhower Administration, the 
Presidential visit to the convention 
was looked upon as a distinct honor. 


Meany’s Response 


President Meany then went to the 
microphone and said: 

“Mr. President, on behalf of all 
assembled may I express our deep 
appreciation for your visit and your 
remarks here this morning, and assure 
you that we will convey your greetings 
to the people that we have the honor 
of representing. Your presence here 
this morning is an indication to me 
of the solid heritage that we have 
here in this country that has come all 


Although the delegates disapproved various phases of the Eisenhower Administration, they gave the President a courteous 
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reception, and George Meany said his presence was an indicatio 


n that he recognized the right of free Americans to differ 


Ni AY 





the way down from our founding fath- 
ers, one that we are all Americans in 
time of national crisis or when the 
going gets tough, and an indication 
that you recognize, as we do, the 
right of free men to differ in opinion 
on any subject whatsoever. 

“Your presence here this morning, 
knowing full well that we have been 
critical on some phases of your Ad- 
ministration—and I want to say to 
you that that is not 100 per cent; 
there are a lot of nice things too about 
some other phases. So the combina- 
tion of your presence here telling us 
what you think and we passing our 
resolutions represents something that 
is in our Bill of Rights. It represents 
the right to talk, and that seems to 
me the most essential of all human 
freedoms—the right to say what one 
thinks. As proof of that, look up 
the record of any dictatorial regime 
and you will find that that is the first 
thing that is suppressed—the right to 
express your opinion, the right to 
talk. 

“So as long as we can preserve 
that right and as long as it is recog- 
nized by those in authority in our 
government, as it was so ably demon- 
strated by the President’s visit here 
this morning, I think, Mr. President. 
with God’s help America is secure.” 

After President Eisenhower had 
been escorted from the convention 
chamber, the chair recognized Secre- 
tary Soderstrom of the Resolutions 
Committee for a continuation of its 
report. 

In lieu of six resolutions concern- 
ing so-called “right to work” laws 
which have been adopted in seven- 
teen states, the Resolution Committee 
offered a substitute resolution “com- 





E. J. Manion, past president, was 
a Railroad Telegraphers' delegate 





NE of the most important of all 
convention committee tasks was 
performed some time before the 

Los Angeles convention opened. This 
was the financial auditing job, which 
is the responsibility of the Auditing 
Committee. The audit, covering the 
fiscal year from July 1, 1953, through 
June 30, 1954, was carried out in 
Washington, D. C., and the Auditing 
Committee submitted its report to the 
convention in Los Angeles on the 
third day. Photo above shows some 
of the A. F. of L.’s account books and 
records which the Auditing Commit- 
tee checked. Among other chores, the 
committee entered bank vaults in 
Washington and there counted and in- 





THEY WENT OVER THE A. F. OF L. BOOKS 


spected the securities owned by the 
A. F. of L. The committee reported 
to the convention that all the accounts 
and balances had been found correct, 
all transactions clearly recorded and 
the books in good condition. In the 
picture, A. F. of L. Secretary-Treas- 
urer William F. Schnitzler (left) is 
turning over the books to the Audit- 
ing Committee. Members of the com- 
mittee (from left to right) were Mil- 
ton P. Webster of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, Russell M. 
Stephens of the American Federation 
of Technical Engineers and Elmer P. 
Meinz of the Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers. Mr. Stephens served as 
the chairman of the committee. 


tied 





bining the best features of each.” 
The committee’s resolution directed 
the American Federation of Labor to 
“launch at the earliest possible op- 
portunity a full-scale drive to obtain 
repeal of all so-called ‘right to work’ 
laws and to block enactment of any 
further laws of this type.” 

The resolution also asked the 
American Federation of Labor to 
“make a special effort to secure re- 
peal of Section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Law which gives these state 
laws priority over federal labor rela- 
tions legislation.” 

“ ‘Right to work’ laws have been 
properly branded as ‘right to scab’ 
laws,” the Resolutions Committee’s 
draft said, ‘because they prevent un- 
ions from negotiating any form of 
union security, guarantee the right of 
free riders to work in unionized shops 
and ultimately break down condi- 


tions.” 


The committee pointed out that in 
the last eighteen months four new 
states have enacted “right to work’ 
laws. It is obvious, the committee 
said, that large national anti-labor 
groups are pushing a systematic pro 
gram of attacking organized labor 
through the state legislatures “and 
have already succeeded in crippling 
the effectiveness cf the trade union 
movement in those states which have 
passed ‘right to work’ laws.” 

The committee’s substitute resolv- 
tion urged the A. F. of L. to consider 
calling a special conference of stat 
and local union officials to mobilize 
the full support of all affiliated groups 
for the campaign to obtain repeal ©! 
the vicious legislation. 

Delegate J. S. Smith of the Vir 
ginia State Federation of Labor spoke 
on the resolution before it was put! 
a vote. Said Brother Smith: 

“I would like to refer for just # 
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moment to the opening remarks of 
President George Meany in his won- 
derful address on the opening day of 
this convention. In those remarks he 
said, ‘Well, how do you get legisla- 
tion and stay out of politics and re- 
frain from political action?’ In our 
opinion the answer to repeal or to 
amending this kind of legislation is 
through political action. In order to 
have that kind of success in a state 
like Virginia we must have complete 
cooperation from every international 
union that operates in our state.” 
Delegate Smith emphasized that 


a the political picture in Virginia can 


be completely changed by as few as 
30,000 to 35,000 additional votes 
from organized working families. He 


pleaded for maximum cooperation 
with Labor’s League for Political Ed- 
ucation and its state and local 
branches. 

The committee’s resolution 
adopted by unanimous vote. 

The next matter brought before the 
convention was a resolution asking 
the American Federation of Labor to 
oppose proportional representation as 
“undemocratic” and destructive of 
the two-party system. The Resolu- 
tions Committee recommended that 
this resolution be referred to the offi- 
cers of the A. F. of L. “for inquiry.” 

Delegate Joseph Stefani, represent- 
ing the Central Labor Union of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, spoke in favor 
of the resolution he had authored. 


was 


“We do not like proportional rep- 
resentation,” he said. “We do not 
like to see it spread. The Commu- 
nists like it, and in Europe countries 
have gone over to dictatorship be- 
cause of such representation. We 
want to know who we vote for and 
not have our votes turned over else- 
where.” 

The committee’s recommendation. 
reference to the officers, was approved 
by the convention. 

Next to be reported upon by the 
Resolutions Committee was the sec- 
tion of the Executive Council’s Re- 
port dealing with national defense. 

[Reports and pictures pertaining to the 


remainder of the 1954 convention will ap- 
pear in this magazine next month.] 








CARPENTERS AND MACHINISTS END PROTRACTED CONTROVERSY 


( » \ THE eve of the A. F. of L. convention, the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists signed an 
agreeinent ending their forty-year-old dispute over manu- 
factur ing, installing, erecting and repairing certain ma- 
chinery and equipment. The peace pact was signed and 
made public in Los Angeles by Machinists’ President 
A. J. Hayes (second from left) and Carpenters’ President 
The other men in the photo are 
members of the executive boards of the two unions who 
‘ed the ceremony. The agreement includes a no- 


M. A Hutcheson. 
witne 
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strike pledge. Any dispute over work named in the pact 
will be settled by consultation, negotiation and final and 
binding arbitration. 
Hutcheson and Hayes described the agreement as “a very 
important step in bringing together the organizations in 
the trade union movement in a manner that will permit 
them to utilize their strength and effectiveness in the 
best interests of their members.” 
unions in ending their differences was praised highly by 
A. F. of L. President George Meany in his keynote ad- 
dress at the start of the Los Angeles convention. 


In a joint statement Presidents 


The action of the two 
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LABOR N 


>More than 3,000 members of the 
shoulder pad section of Local 142. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, have won 
the thirty-five-hour workweek in a 
new accord with the Women’s Ap- 
parel Shoulder Pad Association and 
the Council of Pad Manufacturers in 


New York City. 


>A new agreement between Local 372, 
Building Service Employes, and the 
Wieboldt stores in Chicago provides 
that each employe of five years’ serv- 
ice will get a day off on his birthday. 
The accord also includes a wage in- 
crease and other benefits. 


PLocals 199, 203 and 208, Cement, 
Lime and Gypsum Workers, have 
received a five-cent hourly increase at 
Standard Lime and Stone Company 
plants in Bolivar, Bakerton and Mar- 
tinsburg, all in West Virginia. 


bSixty-one children of members of 
Local 6, Hotel and Club Employes, 
went to various summer camps 
through the efforts of the local’s So- 
cial Service Department. The union 
is located in New York City. 


>The new building of Local 134, 
Electrical Workers, Chicago, received 
a thorough going-over when 3,500 
delegates met recently for the inter- 
national’s annual convention in the 


Windy City. 


bLocal 37, Retail Clerks, has com- 
pleted a new agreement with the 
National Tea Company in South 
Bend, Ind. The pact calls for wage 
increases. 


bA general wage increase and addi- 
tional benefits have been won by 
Local 191, Textile Workers, at Ala- 
bama Mills, Decatur, Ala. 


bLocal 645, Upholsterers, has won a 
pay boost at the Eagle Square Manu- 
facturing Company, South Shafts- 
bury, Vt. 


bLocal 125, Printing Pressmen, has 
signed a new contract with the em- 
ploying printers in Oakland, Calif. 


bIllinois Local 7 of the Bricklayers 
has reached an agreement with con- 
tractors after a stoppage of work. 
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EWS BRIKES 


Welfare plan of Teamsters’ Local 734, Chicago, pays $7000 to a 


bakery driver’s widow. 


>Members of Lodge 1834, Machinists, 
employed by Lockheed Aircraft Serv- 
ice at New York International Air- 
port have won wage increases in a 
new contract. Five hundred members 
are affected. 


bLodge 758, Machinists, has won a 
wage boost in negotiations recently 
completed with the Menasco Manu- 
facturing Company, Burbank, Calif. 


William Lee (left) is local’s president 


>A pay increase has been won by the 
Fabricated Metal Workers, a federal 
labor union, at Orange, Va. The new 
contract came after a strike at the Vir- 
ginia Metal Products Company. 


>The Textile Workers have signed a 
two-year pact with three plants of the 
Linen Thread Company. The accord 
covers 1,125 employes at Paterson 


and Kearny, N. J., and Baltimore, Md. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


PALL SOMEDULE 


Y THE end of the first week of 
B school the boys and girls at 

Central Junior High were, as 
Betsy put it, “in the groove again.” 
They were glad to be back. They 
were happy to see their old friends 
and were eager to make new ones. 
They were secretly glad to be back 
on schedule again, too, even though 
they were loath to admit it. 

“It’s funny, but by the time school 
begins I’m really ready to have a 
vacation from vacation,” Betsy con- 
fessed with a smile. 

“I know just what you mean,” Bill 
said. “I guess I was getting bored 
with just loafing around so much.” 

“Who’s loafing?” demanded Fred 
as he joined his friends. 

“No one at present,” replied Betsy. 
“But Bill and I were just saying we 
were ready for school to begin.” 

“And all that goes with it,” Fred 
added. “Don’t forget the Junior Un- 
ion committee meeting tomorrow at 
10 o’clock at my house.” 

And away Fred scooted. 

“He is the busiest kid I know,” 
Betsy said. “And he has wonderful 
ideas about things.” 

“He certainly does,” said Bill. 
“He’s the one who suggested we have 
one business meeting a month and the 
second meeting a get-together.” 

“I know. It’s the best thing that 
happened to the Junior Union last 
spring, adopting his plan. The meet- 
ings were getting dull and monoton- 
ous, but as soon as his idea was put 
in operation everything pepped up. 
Did you notice?” 

“Sure. Everyone did. I know we 
will have a much better time this year, 
and more constructive, too. Business 
and serious stuff on the first of the 
month, and projects and fun two 
wecks later. His idea to divide up the 
program planning was good, too. 
That boy is really tops.” 

What Bill and Betsy said about 
Fred was true. He was an energetic, 


intelligent young man. Although he 
was busy, he always had time to be 
friendly and courteous. Outside of 
school his favorite interest was the 
Junior Union. He had joined when 
he was still in elementary school. In 
fact, his father had taken such an 
interest in the youngsters at that time 
that both he and the boy became real 
organizers. 

When Fred entered Junior High 
School he lost no time in organizing 
a local among his friends. Some of 
them had belonged in grade school 
and had entered Junior High with 
him. However, he did not stop with 
the small group there. He set out at 
once to organize a larger group. He 
was so successful that the local at 
Central Junior High was the largest 
in the whole city. 

The enthusiasm with which the com- 
mittee members greeted each other 
at the Saturday morning meeting 
gave evidence of their willingness to 
make the new fall and winter season 
the best yet. Fred was gratified to 
see, as the meeting was called to order, 
that there was not a single absentee. 

“The purpose of this meeting, as 
you all know, is to get everything roll- 
ing,” Fred said. “Let’s have ideas. 
Who is first?” 

Before long so many plans were 
set forth that it was difficult to keep 
them all straight, but under Fred’s 
leadership some very good sugges- 
tions were adopted and by noon the 
fall program was very well in order. 

“Betsy, will you read off the topics 
as they have been decided upon?” 
Fred requested. 

She stood up and read the follow- 
ing: 

“October, first Saturday. Business 
of organization. Report of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor convention 
and talk on how it affects us. This 
is to be given jointly by Marvin 
Thompson and Linda Woods. Sec- 
ond meeting, on the third Saturday. 


Fall Party, under the chairmanship 
of Jean Jones and Conroy Platt. Full 
particulars to be announced. Novem- 
ber, first, business and so forth. Sec- 
ond, Thanksgiving celebration; pag- 
eant to be given under the direction 
of Miss Wilson. December, first, 
business as usual. Second, project for 
Christmas giving, followed by Christ- 
mas Party. The next three months 
will be planned at an executive meet- 
ing during the winter holidays.” 

Fred thanked her for her accurate 
reading of the schedule and compli- 
mented her on being able to get such 
a concise statement of the plans, es- 
pecially since there had been such 
open and sometimes confusing dis- 
cussion. 

The noon hour struck as they fin- 
ished their work. Fred’s father, who 
did not work on Saturday, was at 
home. He and Fred’s mother had pre- 
pared a surprise for all the young 
people, and at the windup of their 
business session they were invited out 
to the barbecue in the backyard, where 
they devoured savory hamburgers and 
frankfurters on buns, and bit into 
juicy red apples for dessert. 

“Fall is the best time of the year,” 
Fred’s father said. “Unless you count 
winter, spring and summer. But any 
time is a good time with good friends, 
good food and good luck. Here’s to 
you and your Junior Union. May 
you learn the principles of trade un- 
ionism and brotherhood. And may 
you have a wonderful time doing it.” 

The Junior Union members thanked 
him. 

“We're certainly off to a good 
start,” remarked Betsy, and everyone 
agreed with her heartily. 


>» » The American Federation of Labor 
will be glad to send worthwhile free lit- 
erature about labor to any girl or boy 
who is interested. To obtain this free 
material, please mail your name and ad- 
dress today to Junior Union, 901 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. N. W., Washington 1, D. C. 








The opportunity you have been waiting for 


comes on Election Day. Then you can ex- 
ercise your precious privilege as a citizen 
of a free nation and vote for members of 
Congress who will pass the laws our country 
needs and refuse to pass laws that are harm- 
ful to the many. Are you ready to do your 
part on Election Day? Have you registered 
to vote? Have you studied the records of 
the rival candidates? Have you contributed 


to Labor’s League for Political Education? 

Election Day is around the corner. We 
need more friends in the Senate and more 
friends in the House. The way to win those 
additional friends is through the exercise 
of the power of the ballot. 

For your own sake, for America’s sake, 
be sure to do your part as a good citizen on 
Election Day. 

Don’t fail to VOTE on November 2. 





